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attending a weekly meeting of the party when it was customary
to discuss business. Lloyd George turned up late, but when he
came I asked for guidance on our attitude, he ignored my challenge.
He caused great chagrin at a meeting of the Shadow Cabinet called
by Lord Oxford, when he failed to put in an appearance. I have
never been quite clear what was working in the fertile mind of the
little Welshman. Some suggested that he saw an opportunity to
fish in troubled waters and he did not want to miss it. I think it is
fairer to say that he saw the appalling mess the country was in and
thought this did present a chance for constructive action. But
the other Liberal leaders looked on the General Strike as a threat
to the whole constitutional structure. Simon, as a lawyer, challenged
its legality though that was open to dispute. I remember being
asked to a meeting at Bedford Square, when Asquith consulted a
few of us as to what action to take towards L.G., and I came away
with the feeling that they were prepared to wound but afraid to
strike. L.G. was not going to let them get away with it, and
immediately took up the challenge and, on the whole, got the best
of the dispute.

The fact was, L.G. was rapidly forgetting his Coalition alignment
and was returning to his Radical approach. His instincts were left
and he had no use for the old-fashioned Liberalism of his former
Liberal associates. The whole industrial and economic life of the
country was changing, and it was no use judging, problems by
standards that were applicable to the beginning of die twentieth
century. At L.G.'s instigation a number of committees of inquiry
were set up, the two most important of which were those dealing
with land and industry respectively. The reports on these two
subjects became known as the Green and Yellow Books. The
latter, which dealt with Britain's industrial future, was a remarkable
document into which an immense amount of work had been put
by a number of distinguished economists and experts. Many of
its recommendations, which at the time of publication were scoffed
at by both Tories and Socialists, have recently been filchgd by^
both these parties, twenty years after. That is the tragedy of the
Liberal Party: it has the right approach to, and finds the solution
of, problems, but it is left to others to take advantage of their
research.

The problem of unemployment was becoming a nightmare in
the home of every working man. He might be in a good job, but
at any moment it might be his turn to stand in the queue at the
Labour Exchange or submit to the Means Test before he could
draw the dole. The Liberal Yellow Book did make an attempt
scientifically!*) face up to this problem. Lloyd George set out to
dramatise this policy in a great campaign to conquer unemployment.